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DUSSEK. 


Tuere is a rumour that one of our ablest musicians is 
engaged to edit a complete edition of the works of this great 
master and composer for the pianoforte. Nothing is more 
essentially required, nor shall we regret to see some of the 
fine sonatas of Dussek substituted for the unmeaning fantasias 
under which the shelves of our music-publishérs have groaned 
for a lengthy succession of years. Let us dbserve, en passant, 
that, whatever some of our modern pianoforte players may 
imagine, it is much more difficult to play One of the grand 
sonatas of Dussek, with the required energy, taste, and correct- 
ness, than the most elaborate piece of Thalberg, or Dohler; 
while, on the other hand, to those who prefer beautiful and 
imaginative music to confused heaps of scales and arpeggios, 
which bestow an air of motley upon some attenuated melody, 
it is infinitely more delightful and profitable to hear. 

We have not learned the name of the publisher who has 
projected the reproduction, in a regular series, of the entire 
pianoforte works of Dussek ; but, whoever it may be, he may 
rest assured that the speculation is a good one. Perhaps 
Dussek has written a greater quantity of good music, and in 
a greater variety of forms, both fanciful and useful, essentially 
adapted for the pianoforte, the most universal of instruments, 
than any other composer; we can hardly except Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Mendelssohn ; with none of whom, however, do 
we insinuate a comparison. 7 

Dussek was not only the most finished pianist of his time, 
but a man of splendid and original genius. Though in 
learning, and its severe and sometimes pedantic application, he 
was inferior to Clementi, ‘in fancy, invention, and a rich and 
natural flow of ideas, he was far beyond him. His sonatas 
and concertos, independently of the beauty of their melody, 
and the elegance and brilliant variety of the passages, display 
a fire, tenderness, and pathos which Clementi never reached, 
nor, indeed, any of the immediate cotemporaries and rivals 
of Dussek, among whom, besides Clementi, were Steibelt, 
Woelfl, and one or two others, whose names are illustrious in 
the history of the pianoforte. No better foundation for the 
study of a young pianist could be desired: than some of the 
earlier and simpler compositions of Dussek; amongst which are 
several.concertos/’ Not less useful ax mechanical exercises, 





| nor less skilfully adapted to the character of the instrument, 


they are far more likely, from their pleasing and graceful style, 
to engage the attention of the youthful student, and lighten 
the labour of practice by rendering it agreeable. His large 
works, amongst which must be comprised his later concertos 
and the whole of his grand sonatas, not to speak of their 
intrinsic value as musical. compositions of the highest beauty 
and interest, develope so variously and fully the entire resources 
of the key-board, that no student, however advanced, can 
safely consider his education complete until he has become 
familiar, with, and can play the greater part of them; while, 
without reference to their extreme utility as models for imita- 
tion, and refined and elevated media of instruction, no true 
musician or well-informed amateur can hear them without 
delight, or examine them without advantage. 

Entertaining these opinions, we shall only be too gratified 
by forwarding, through such means as we possess, the views 
of the publisher (whoever he may be) who has undertaken 
what may, with little exaggeration, be termed, the task of 
rescuing from comparative oblivion the major part of the works 
of Dussek; who, in strict justice, must for ever rank as one of 
the most gifted and admirable of the great composers who 
have enriched, by their genius and experience, the library of 
the accomplished pianist, and the studio of the aspiring scholar. 
This, and nothing less, was Dussek, who, when forgotten, the 
pianist may shut up his instrument, and the house of Broad- 
wood betake itself to the manufacture of Welsh harps. 





THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES AND BURLESQUES. 


Ir is comfortable to reflect that although some colour may 
be given to the ery of “the drama is on the decline,” the 
vogue of pantomime is in no wise diminished. Clown is still 
the favoured jester who satirises the follies of the day. The 
public is his King and master, and he uses the same liberty of 
speech as Sir Dinadam at the Court of King Arthur, or the 
anonymous fool of Lear, As it was with the Kings and 
potentates of yore, who, being men, loved to hear the truth 
spoken, now and then, in the face—or, as the French say 
better, au nez (in the nose)—of their Kingships, so our 
excellent public tolerates, because it_sympathizes with—once 
a-year, be it understood—a pleasant satire even of its most 
deeply rooted prejudices, or, as Bacon says better, “ idols.” 
The clown in a pantomime may launch with impunity the 
sharpest epigrams, may venture with impunity the closest 
inuendoes, may deal with impunity the hardest knocks. 
Hobbes, the philosopher, explained laughter as a cachinnation 
of the nerves, excited by a sudden consciousness of superiority 
in the presence of something ludicrous and inferior to the 
person thus excited; and so the 


d: public laughs when 
clown indulges in the bitterest sateastns and inserts his lancet 


in the sorest places, consoling itself with the elevation ‘of its 
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own position or with the deduction that since—according to a 
venerable adage—it takes two wise men to make a fool, in 
deference to the precedence claimed and universally accorded 
to a majority, the two wise men thus joined in motley unity 
have a right to speak and to be heard without offerice. This 
feeling, which permits a supposed inferior to utter what from 
an equal or stiperior would be condemned as impertinent, dates 
almost from the birth of history, and springing from the heart 
of man is universal, and likely to endure so long as man 
remains the dispenser of sublunary matters. In olden times 
the fools were wise men and philosophers, who with much wit 
and no money rose to the office of Court buffoons, and told 
the King truths that a Minister would not have dared to utter. 
In the present age the fool has fallen from his high estate. 
Kings no longer want him. His place is filled by function- 
aries of quite another stamp, who, under the influence of 
popular opinion, are the counsellors of Royalty, and—which 
the ancient fool could never compass—rule as well as advise, 
using the language of plain truth in place of the metaphor of 
parable burlesqued. And now that the fool has quitted Court 
life, and gone out into the world, he exists but as a counter- 
feit. The funny things he says, the biting jibes that fall from 
his lips, are supplied him by another. Like the Italian 
Polichinello, or the English Punch (not our contemporary in 
Fleet-street), he is but a puppet impelled into action by unseen 
strings, the fantoccino endowed with a voice not its own, the 
orator whose speech is prepared for him by a poor scholar. 
Still the moral and the influence are the same. Motley can 
utter what Ermine dares not risk; as the actor in a masked 
ball can venture a hundred things, which to one attired in a 
plain suit might cost a bruised eye, a torn vest, or perhaps a 
fractured limb. In short, pour revenir a nos moutons, panto- 
mime is one of those grotesyue forms in which, conventionality 
banished by general consent, the naked truth may be spoken 
without prejudice, and whoever is hit pockets the buffet with 
at least an outward semblance of unruffled temper no matter 
what his inward dissatisfaction. 

Having, we presume, given substantial reasons why “ the 
decline of the drama,”’ if the drama be actually in its declina- 
tion, is not perforce accompanied by the decline of pantomime, 
its grotesque and illegitimate offspring, we have little more to 
say in form of preamble to our notice of the present batch of 
Christmas enertainments. Suffice it that clown is still clown, 
harlequin still harlequin, pantaloon still pantaloon. For “ imps” 
and “lovers” we have small sympathy, since they are, after all, 
but the dyspeptic superfluities, that rise, like the phantoms 
delirium sketches upon darkness, from the bloated surface of 
plethoric bodies, 


DRURY LANE. 


The same interest that for so long a lapse of years has 
attended these annual freaks of mingled eccentricity and sense, 
the same attraction that has never failed to draw the crowd of 
holyday folks, made of Old Drury, on Thursday night, a scene 
of which, with all its versatilities of fortune, it has rarely failed 
to be the rallying point since the days of Grimaldi and Bologna. 
It is not a little to sayin favour of pantomime that, though 
Grimaldi is dead and survives not in the person of another, 
it has suffered but little in public affection. If the represen- 
tative of clown be moderately nimble, imperturbably brazen, 
1A essentially a pcikpocket—if Pantaloon be sufficiently 

_ game” to put up with an indefinite quantity of kicks and 

- <thuaps—if Columbine be pretty and light-footed, and Harle- 
make his head spin “ tee-totum’’-wise, and jump into a 
d-floor window, like a winged monkey, to the believed 





discomfort of the interior inhabitants—all goes well; the 
gods” roar, the children scream, the “ boxes” smile com- 
placently, like Socrates at the metempsychosis, and the “ pit” 
sways from side to side, with a movement betokening the easy 
digestion of a substantial dinner, wholesomely abetted by the 
inward impulse of laughter innocently excited. As we proceeded 
on Thursday night to the playhouse of our destination, we were 
not unmoved to find the doors of several theatres contiguous 
to our route besieged by a crowd of anxious individuals, whose 
faces beamed in the rays of light darted from the shop win- 
dows and occasional lamplights, and whose busy, confabulatory 
hum told clearly of expectant pleasure. Arriving at Drury- 
lane, the portals—like the jaws of some gigantic whale, which, 
dosing open-mouthed, permits, with listless apathy, the inward 
flow of a thousand smaller fish, borne on the impulse of their 
destiny down the irrevocable gul ph of the monster’s throat—were 
admitting hundreds after hundreds of persons, eager to witness 
the first representation of the pantomime—the brilliant speci- 
men of last Christmas, the first under Mr. Anderson’s manage- 
ment, having stimulated the general appetite to an unusual 
degree of intensity. We were therefore, though edified, not 
astonished by the thronged multitude that greeted our eyes on 
taking our place in this theatre. ‘‘ Pantomime,” we inwardly 
ejaculated, “‘ is still alive; the seeds are laid in the early part 
of the year, and winter bears the fruit; as long as there are 
folly and bigotry and enthusiasm, and any sort of error, in the 
busy world of this overgrown metropolis, so long will there be 
food to nourish it; and when Christmas comes without a pan- 
tomime we may fairly conclude that the Millenium is at hand, 
and that men are no longer men, but demigods,”—an earthly 
condition in which we profess to entertain no faith whatever. 
The name of the new pantomime is Harlequin and Humpty 
Dumpty ; or Robbin de Bobbin and the First Lord Mayor of 
London. It was a matter of no small difficulty to make out 
the purport of the opening burlesque, whichis as lengthy and 
almost as heavy as it is mysterious. Humpty Dampty, the 
hero, is a very unintelligible sprite, who issues from an egg 
and is busily employed in counteracting the efforts of the 
naughty characters of the pantomime by getting under their 
legs and turning them topsyturvy. The heroine is the “ Old 
Woman of Finchley,” who rides the air in a basket, and 
represents the evil spirit, whose black intentions are ulti- 
mately frustrated by Humpty Dumpty. Two young lovers, 
Hall Fitz-hearts-of-oak and Maude, “the fair mayde of 
Chepe,” after a variety of misadventures in the approved 
pantomime-style, succeed in accomplishing their union. The 
other chief characters are Richard, “the first Dicky,” 
Big Ben of Highgate, alias Robbin de Bobbin, a giant 13 feet 
high, and Baron Pomme d’Amour Heap Tax, the Chancellor 
of England, all three of whom have an eye upon the fair maid 
of Chepe, and prove dangerous though unsuccessful rivals to 
Hal. The action in which these personages are engaged 
occupies five exceedingly long scenes, in which there is more 
tumbling than incidents. In the first scene—‘ Finsbury- 
fields by Moonlight,” which is gradually discovered through 
some misty gauze drops, effectively dispersed, we have an 
assembly of elves and demons, who appear at the summons of 
the Old Woman of Finchley, and receive her commands in 
respect to the fortunes, or, as she intends, misfortunes, of Hal 
and the fair maid of Chepe. Here occurs the incident of the 


birth of Humpty Dumpty, who is no sooner out of the egg 
than he becomes the declared and active enemy of the old 
witch. The second scene shows the Chancellor in his dress- 
ing room, where considerable merriment is excited by the 
various articles of toilet and their unwonted application 
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through the mischievous agency of Humpty Dumpty. In 
the third scene—a room in the house of old Bucklersbury, 
the fair maid’s father—the lovers are surprised by the Chan- 
cellor, who, supported by paternal authority, comes to press 
his suit. The Old Woman of Finchley then appears on 
behalf of Big Ben; but both are discomfited by the sudden 
apparition of Humpty Dumpty, who proceeds to knock down 
everybody who stands in his way, until the lovers effect their 
escape. The fourth scene, “ the hills of Highgate,” we do not 

rofess to understand. A number of Big Ben’s retainers, 
headed by one Guzzle-ale, his first lieutenant, a runaway 
beadle, are performing a series of inexplicable evolutions, 
when Humpty Dumpty comes, and with his usual activity 
throws them all into confusion. Scene the fifth, ‘‘ Old Lon- 
don Bridge,” is very well painted, and the procession that 
accompanies King Richard’s return from Palestine sufficiently 
varied and gorgeous, the march from the Prophete, played by 
the band, being in good keeping with the action. Richard 
sees and admires “the fair mayde of Chepe,’ and both Hal 
and the Chancellor are about to be defeated, through the 
avarice and obsequiousness of Old Bucklersbury, when Big 
Ben of Highgate appears, and by his gigantic stature terri- 
fies all his rivals except Hal, who, supplied by Humpty 
Dumpty with a sword, which that eccentric spirit fishes up 
from the bottom of a well, cuts off his head, and is rewarded, 
by Royal consent, with the hand of his mistress. The Old 


Woman of Finchley, however, not to be outdone, changes 
them into Harlequin and Columbine, and some fairy, whose 
identity we {failed to disitnguish, effects the other transforma- 


tions; the Chancellor is turned into Pantaloon, Bucklersbury 
into Clown, and Humpty Dumpty. into Sprite, when the 
harlequinade begins in good earnest. The great fault of this 
introduction is its length, which is not atoned for by any 
striking or particularly amusing incidents. It would bear 
cutting down at least one-third, and we suggest the entire 
omission of the very dreary joke of taking from the dead 
body of Big Ben the animals, human beings, and church 
steeples he is supposed to have swallowed at a meal. Mr. 
R. Romer, the representative of the Old Woman of Finchley, 
is a good burlesque actor, and struggled hard with Mr. Jonson 
Deulin, who played the Chancellor, to keep the audience in 
good humour and the pantomime ‘‘ a-going.” 

The harlequinade wants curtailment even more than the 
introduction, There are nine scenes in all. The first, “A 
mansion to le-—a nursery and seedsman,” presented a well- 
managed transformation at the end, discovering a triple row 
of bedrooms, in which what we presume to be intended for 
children in night-dresses are represented as ‘‘ nursery plants.” 
The next seene, the ‘exterior of the Glass Palace,” is the 
most amusing, although involving a somewhat feeble attempt 
to satirise the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park. Some of the 
tricks were abandoned, the machinery not being up to the 
mark, but the Chinese nation was cleverly represented by 
Master Clarke, who performed some marvellous feats with 
balls, sticks, and dishes, while standing upon a rolling globe 
of covered wicker-work, which, being constantly in motion, 
made his position one of no slight peril, requiring strength, 
agility, and address in equal proportions to maintain. The 
achievements of this young gentleman alone are worth a visit 
to Drury-lane during the run of the pantomime. He was 
continually and unanimously applauded, and did much to 
allay the not unfrequent marks of discontent which up to the 
time he appeared had followed the course of the performance. 
Shouts of laughter were excited in the same scene by the 
sortie of what was intended for General Haynau from “‘a 





general thrashing machine,” the pun being illustrated on his 
person by a mob of draymen. We cannot, however, admire 
the taste displayed in this joke, which is not in the genteel 
style to which we have been accustomed by Mr. Fitzball. The 
climax is attained by Clown and Pantaloon- ascending in a 
balloon on the back of the hippopotamus, and letting off squils 
and fireworks in plentiful variety. The next scenes—a 
“Dairy and Chimneysweeper’s,’ the ‘“ Humane Society’s 
Establishment,” and ‘‘ Railway Station”—presented nothing 
sufficiently new for description, although they hung fire 
terribly, the vociferous call for ‘‘ Hot Codlins,” from the 
“upper house,” causing the whole to pass off in dumb show. 
In one of them there was the fag-end of last year’s bedroom 
scene, nightmares and transformations to boot, but attended 
with nothing like the same effect. A scene, representing Glen 
Tilt, was also a failure, a shower of hares, pheasants, &c., 
following a gun shot by Clown, being the only incident that 
raised a laugh. The well known circumstance which made 
Glen Tilt notorious was clumsily travestied, and did not cause 
the slightest merriment. The last scene, however, ‘ Fairy 
abode of Britannia,” was glittering and imposing, and brought 
down the curtain without any strong remonstrance from the 
audience, 

The pantomimic personages were represented by Mr. Deulin, 
(Harlequin), Mdlle. Theodore (Columbine), Mr. J. Deulin 
(Pantaloon), Signor Parkini (Sprite), and Mr, Seymour 
(Clown). The first four were the same as last year, and 
exhibited, as ~well as they were enabled, the same zeal and 
activity as before. Mr. Seymour, a substitute for Mr. Stilt, 
is very much inferior, both in humour and agility, to his pre- 
decessor; we must blame him, also, for not responding to the 
incessant and very general demand for ‘“ Hot Codlins,” to 
which the “ gods,” on a first night, have a sort of prescriptive 
right of very long standing. As the performance lasted till 
past 1 o’clock, we cannot spare time for further particulars, 
and must conclude with a recommendation to curtail without 
ceremony, in order to bring the incidents closer together, and 
insure a run for the pantomime. We should have mentioned 
the music of Mr. Henri Laurent—who presided in the 
orchestra—as clever and well selected. 

The play of The Winter’s Tale, in which Mr. Anderson and 
Miss Vandenhoff undertook the parts of Leontes and Hermione, 
preceded the pantomime. Mr. Anderson’s reception was 
enthusiastic; but it was impossible to pay any attention to 
the performance, so incessant and deafening was the noise in 
the galleries, more than usually crowded, and more than 
usually impatient and vociferous. The national anthem was 
sung at the conclusion of the play, the entire company 
assisting. 

HAYMARKET, 


Tue Christmas attraction at this house was of the usual 
kind—a fairy burlesque. The Brothers Brough were the 
concoctors thereof. Now, had we time, we could show how, 
ina managerial view, a burlesque is preferable to a pantomime 
for, inasmuch as a pantomime requires a set of actors, generally 
not employed in dramatic representations ; and as all actors, 
God save the exceptions, may be made available in a bur- 
lesque, the economy is self-evident. But we have not time. 
Also, had we moments to devote thereto, we could point out 
with what ravishing strides the nonsensical is walking over 
the real; how tragedy and comedy, and exhibitions of life, 
are vanishing before the impossible and non-natural; how 
seriousness is pelted from the beards to make way for the 
ludicrous ; how mirth itself is turned into mockery. But we 
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really have no time, as we have said just now; and so must 
fain descend from the speculative to the descriptive. 

Brothers Brough have taken’ their present subject from the 
interesting story of the second Calendar in the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments. It is entitled The Second Calendar ; and the 
Queen of Beauty who had the Fight with the Genie. The 
general reader must remember the tale in that golden fount of 
fable, The Arabian Nights, wherein the King, at a banquet, 
throws away a date stone, which strikes an invisible genie in 
the invisible eye, and knocks it out, which leads to all sorts of 
encounters, escapes, and mischiefs; and the brilliant finale 
where.the evil genie and the princess battle for mastery with 
magic powers of such dread equality, that the mortal overthrow 
of the one involves the destruction of the other, with a brief 
respite. But the Brothers Brough proved themselves tender, 
not tough, and could not find it in their hearts to kill the 
lovely princess, or Miss P. Horton, her admirable representa- 
tive; but chose the rather to polish off, unavenged and 
unauthorised, the green-winged and one-eyed demon, or Mr. 
Selby in his person, who played the very devil with the part. 
The apology for this breach of history and the motives which 
led to it are extant, and may be read for a penny. 

The Brothers have availed themselves of every nook and 
corner of the original to render their work original; and 
perhaps the story could not be treated with more ingenuity 
and variety. That they owe something to the actors it would 
be unfair to deny. No one can doubt this when we name 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. James Bland, Mr. Clark, Miss. P. Hor- 
ton, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Mrs. L. S. Buckingham, and Miss 
Annie Romer, as among the chief personages. Indeed the 
piece is indebted in no small amount for its success to the 
gentle and un-gentle individuals above mentioned. Mr. 
Buckstone figured as a woodman, an Italian organ-boy, and 
a drunken lord of the Court. In the first character he sang 
a burlesque; upon “In my cottage near a wood,” which made 
the great hit of the night. Mrs. Fitzwilliam personated a maid- 
of-all-work, which was a burlesque within a burlesque, as she 
had nothing whatever to do. Miss P. Horton did not appear 
until the second act, but then she had the whole of that act to 
herself. She sang a medley of all nations with first-rate imita- 
tive powers. Mr. James Bland filled up his part, or parts, as 
rotundly as ever, and put on a King and a Rajah with com- 
pound dignity. Nothing seemed to escape his royal and rajahl 
knowledge, save the ‘lines of the authors of which he unfor- 
nately knew no more than the prcmpter made audible as far 
as the second gallery. Miss’ Annie Romer madz her first 
appearance in Prince Agib, and a more satisfactory first ap- 
pearance we have not seen for some time. This young lady 
has been lately starring it with distinguished honors in the 
provinces, and has played jn popular operas at the Surrey 
Theatre, winning golden opinions from all sorts of people. It 
would be unfair to criticise a real artist like Miss Annie 
Romer, in a part like that,of Prince Agib, but we cannot 
refrain from saying that she made a decided hit, and sang one 
ballad in particular with a perfect notion of what ballad sing- 
ing should be. Her style js excellent, and her enunciation 
admirable. 

We trust we have said enough to afford the reader no idea 
whatsoever of what the present Brough burlesque is composed. 
We would not forestal his taste by the repetition of one joke, 
nor should we drain the. catalogue of good things by so 
doing. Enough; the piece was entirely successful, and ever 
body was called for. Had the scenery been a little better 
worked, and had the carpenters exerted a little more care in 
their office, we might have been enabled to pronounce The 





| Second Calendar still more successful. As it was, everybody 


was satisfied. The scenery was admirable, and the dresses 
and appurtenances on the same scale of splendour and fitness, 
which has so long distinguished the management of the 
Haymarket. 

PRINCESS’S. 


Tue attractive title displayed in the bills of this house, 
drew an immense concourse of holiday folk, both young and 
old, and, long before the curtain ascended for the Stranger, 
the house was literally crammed in every part; so much so 
that there was not even standing room in the lobbies for such 
as were content to put up with the small amount of accommo- 
dation. However, the promise held out by Alonzo the Brave, 
and the Fair Imogine ; or, the Baron all covered with Jewels 
and Gold, scarcely equalled the expectations we had formed 
of it; yet, making some allowance for the imperfections of a 
first night, we have no doubt that, with a few curtailments in 
the introductory scenes, things will go more smoothly on 
succeeding representations. The story of the pantomime 
is taken from Monk Lewis’s ballad, a tale of horror and 
affright, which used to make our flesh creep in the days of 
our infancy. But, alas! for the dreams of other days, they 
have now for ever fled through the agency of Mr. Fitsball. 
The tale of the ballad has been literally adhered to in 
all its parts. We have Alonzo the Brave, who, after winning 
the heart of the fair Imogine, starts for the wars, where 
he is killed; but who, faithful, even beyond the tomb, 
too faithful by one-half, returns on the eve of the marriage of 
his faithless bride with the Baron all covered with jewels and 
gold; but when we state that Alonzo was personified by Mr. 
Cooke, Imogine by Mr: Wynn, atid the Baron, travestied as 
the Nepaulese Ambassador, by Mr. Stacey, it will easily be 
understood that all‘our previous conceptions are for ever gone 
to rack and ruin. We scarcely think that the story has been 
treated as well as it might have been ; there is a want of effect 
in the arrangement, and the climax seems to move backwards, 
the interest diminishing as the story progresses. The appear- 
ance of the valiant knight before his mistress has the merit of 
a propos, but it is not effective, and the transformations, which 
took place in the following scene were a positive relief. The 
clown was Mr. Flexmore, the Harlequin Mr. Cormac, Colum- 
bine, Miss C. Leclereq, Pantaloon, Mr. Paulo. There an 
abundance of practical jokes excited the hilarity of the 
audience, the topics of the day were rapidly passed in review, 
and received with evident relish by the gods. We cannot 
expect much novelty in a line which would appear to 
have almost exhausted itself, but as long as the kicks 
and cuffs of the Clown and Harlequin are appreciated by 
our younger friends, we have no just cause of complaint. 
Mr. Flexmore was, as usual, called upon for “Hot 
Codlings,” that admired lyric of the gallery? gentlemen, 
but he, as usual, declined respectfully, but firmly, and 
withal good-humouredly, and gave us a song of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, This was accompanied by his imitations 
of Carlotta Grisi and Perrot, which were received with a 
storm of applause. ‘‘A comfortable bedroom” afforded a 
good display of practical jokes, and a novel termination is 
given to the scene by the transformation of a bedstead into 
the ‘‘ happy family cage,” with the lodgers inside, and labelled 
“ Dickens’ Household Words.” 

The scenery on the whole was highly efficient ; we particu- 
larly call attention to a view of the “castle of fidelity,” 
where the change from moonlight to sunlight was admirably 
managed. The representation of the deck of a “ Boulogne 
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steamer” is also ingenious, the stage itself being the deck 
which is made to appear as if rocking up and down by the 
motion of the scenery at the sides. . This leads to a view of 
the bed of the sea, where we become acquainted with the 
submarine telegraph. The ‘union of the nations” is also 
cleverly managed; the heights of Dover and Calais being 
brought into close proximity by the perspective effects of the 
“Great Exhibition scene,” which was gorgeous in the ex- 
treme, and brought the curtain down with a long and vehement 
burst of applause. 
ADELPHI, 


Tue Ade]phi was opened on boxing night for the season, and 
the public, as usual, flocked thither in overwhelming numbers. 
The house was filled to suffocation, and it can hardly be said 
with truth that the performances were listened to with any- 
thing like comfort by a large portion of the audience. The 
pressure in the pit and gallery must have been far from 
pleasant, especially in the passages, where the people alter- 
nately jostled, jammed, and tossed each other about without 
remorse; and strong indeed must have been the physical en- 
durance of those who, in such circumstances, could find repose 
enough to listen intelligently to the sounds that issued from 
behind the footlights. Still, the audience were good- 
humoured enough, and, though there was occasionally no lack 
of “ chaffing,” the dense throng was in process of time so far 
moulded into form and order as to admit of some degrec of 
attention being paid to the amusements going forward on the 
stage. The performance commenced with Jessie Gray, but the 
Christmas piece, the great attraction of the evening, was an 
“ entirely new extravaganza,” made up into an English dress, 
as the playbill expressed it, ‘‘ from the best French matertals,” 
and entitled, La Tarantula, or the Spider King. 

' It is hardly practicable to detail hére the plot embraced 
in ‘the piece, especially as it was frequently not a little 
obscure; but it may be observed that the most interesting 
points in its development are founded on the fable of the 
tarantula’s bite, which can be cured by music only. The 
principal characters, of mortal mould, are—Luidgi, a young 
Chasseur of Calabria (Miss Woolgar), attached to Loretta 
(Madame Celeste); Boskigetti (Mr. Paul Bedford), who plays 
second fiddle to Sanguineo, a bandit leader (Mr. G. Honey); 
Omeopatico, a quack doctor (Mr. Wright) and Chlorinda, 
his wife (Miss K. Fitzwilliam), Among the immortals are 
Sancta, the genius of general harmony (Miss Collins) and her 
attendants; and of nondescripts we have the Spider King (Mr. 
Sidney and the Tarantula (Mr. Mitchenson), both of whom 
appear to be under the command of Mephistophiles (Mr, 
O. Smith), and are along with him employed in working 
the greatest possible amount of mischief. Through their instru- 
mentality the utmost confusion and disorder is wrought; but 
the influence of Sancta is everywhere’ felt, and eventually 
everything is brought to a favourable conclusion. To dis- 
appoint the loves of Luidgi and Loretta, the former is bit 
during a dance by the Tarantula, but his cure is quickly 
effected; and in this, as in the other incidents of the piece, 
including an immense number of striking scenes with the 
bandit, great artistic excellence is exhibited. There is through- 
out much of that melodramatic display for which the talents of 
the Adelphi company are so well suited. Madame Celeste 
appears in some charming dancing scenes, where her peculi- 
arities of grace and manner are admirably exemplified, and the 
dashing young Chasseur is represented with singular spirit by 
Miss Woolgar. Miss Fitzwilliam sings some excellent songs, 


and Mr. Paul Bedford as a bandit, and Mr. Wright as the 





quack doctor, have also ample~opportunities of displaying 
their unique powers of drollery, and setting the audience “ in 
a roar.” In point of spectacle the piece is exceedingly well 
got up, and in the scene of the Magic Cave at the close may 
be described as brilliant. Not less to be commended is the 
dialogue, which throughout is full of spirited and telling allu- 
sions to recent and passing events—such as the Papal aggres- 
sion, the public sewers, the alleged case of starvation in the 
Temple, &c. Altogether the Christmas piece may be pro- 
nounced highly successful, and ip all probability it will draw 
crowded audiences for weeks to come. 


LYCEUM. 


Tue entertainments at this theatre commenced with the re- 
presentation (for the first time here) of the comic drama, in 
one act, entitled 4 Handsome Husband, in which Mr. C. 
Mathews, Mr. G. J. Vining, Miss M. Oliver, and Mrs. C. 
Horn personated the leading characters. Then followed the 
principal attraction of the evening, in the shape of a new and 
original fairy extravaganza, in two acts, entitled King Charm- 
ing; or the Blue Bird of Paradise, which, for splendour of 
decoration and brilliancy of scenic effect, fully equals, if it 
does not surpass, anything that has yet been produced at this 
establishment, famous as it is for entertainments of this 
description. It has been furnished, as usual, by M. Planché, 
who has drawn his materials from the Countess D’Annois’ 
popular story of L’ Oiseau Bleu, the incidents of which he 
has followed as closely as scenic exigencies would admit. The 
dialogue has been thrown into the light and sparkling form of 
versification, of which M. Planché is so great a master, and is 
made the vehicle for many humorous and satirical allusions to 
the prevailing topics of the day, including the Exhibition of 
1851, the Hippopotamus, St. Paul's, Trafalgar-square, &c. 
The first scene opens in the Hall of Audience in the castle of 
his Majesty Henpeckt the Hundredth, King of Cockayne 
(Mr. F. Mathews), where an ambassador from Charming the 
First, King of the Fan-sea Isles, an immortal personage 
(Madame Vestris), demands in marriage the hand of Florina, 
King Henpeckt’s daughter by his first wife, to which his Ma- 
jesty readily accedes. It appears, however, that in this he 
acts rather hastily, for Queen Tyranna (Mrs. F. Mathews), 
who acts as “ vicegerent over him,” determines that a daughter 
of hers by a previous marriage (Troutina) shall be the chosen 
one. King Charming at length appears on the scene himself, 
and, to the mortification of Tyranna, refuses to wed any one 
but Florina (Miss Julia St. George). Queen Tyranna then 
contrives to place Troutina (Miss Martindale) at a window 
overlooking the castle garden, where King Charming expects 
to find her sister; and, under the impression that the veiled 
figure before him is Florina, he proposes an elopement, and 
the two set off in a magic car drawn by fairy frogs. On 
reaching the abode of the Fairy Soussio, godmother to Trou- 
tina (Miss Ellis’, the King disedvers his mistake, and resolves 
to have nothing more to do with her. To punish his perver- 
sity the fairy Soussio changes his Majesty into a Blue Bird of 
Paradise. Even in this form, however, the King still manages 
to continue his acquaintance with Florina, when the Queen, 
overhearing their discourse, determines upon his destruction, 
and for that purpose employs a page to place a knife with 
numerous open blades in the nest of the blue bird on the top 
of a cypress tree. The bird is’ accordingly wounded, and is 
on the point of dying, when Hocus Pocus, a magician, friend 
and physician extraordinary to King Charming (Mr. H. 
Horncastle), appears and rescues him from death. After a 
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series of similar adventures, the faithful pair are at length 
irrevocally united ; and the whole conciudes with “ the glorious 
restoration of King Charming to the throne of Fan-sea.” 

In the second act there is ‘a grand fairy quadrille, galop, 
and every country dance—being an industrious exhibition of 
the steps of all nations,” by Miss Rosina Wright and a 
troupe of assistants, whose exertions were most cordiaily ap- 
plauded. During this performance a forest of banners, repre- 
senting the principal nations of the world, were exhibited, 
and, as the peculiar dance of each country was introduced, 
the corresponding banner was placed in the centre of the 
stage. Madame Vestris (whose gorgeous dress, by the way, 
presented a strong resemblance to that which the Nepaulese 
Ambassador wore when in this country lately) sustained the 
character of King Charming with inimitable spirit ; Miss St. 
George’s performance was, as usual, marked with grace and 
vivacity; and the hen-pecked husband and his overbearing 
wife found admirable representatives in Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Mathews. All four were called before the curtain at the 
close, and received the warm plaudits of the andience. There 
were some beautiful snatches of song in the course of the 
performance, to which Madame Vestris and Miss St. George 
did especial justice. As we have already hinted, however, the 
principal merit of the piece consists in the scenery, which is as 
splendid in design as it is excellent in execution. We would 
particularly notice “the abode of the Fairy Soussio,” “ the 
Haunt of the Fairies,” ‘the Fan-sea Islands,” and the final 
scene of the restoration of King Charming. The costumes 


and other accessories are also exceedingly rich and appropriate. 
It only remains to be added that the piece was received with 
the loudly expressed approbation of an overwhelming audience, 


and that at the conclusion there were vehement calls for the 
author, who, however, did not appear. 


OLYMPIC. 


After the Merchant of Venice, in which Shylock was sus- 
tained by Mr. G. V. Brooke, anew burlesque, described as an 
“ original, aerial, floreal, and conchological fairy tale,” called 
Prince Dorus; or, the Romance af the Nose, was produced. 
The hero of the piece is Prince Dorus, who is afflicted with— 


‘A length of nose, continually growing, 
* O’er-spread with pimples, and too long for blowing.” 


The Prince (Mr. H. Farren) is smitten, at sight of her 
portrait, with the charms of the fair Princess Mignonette (Miss 
Louisa Howard), and having been taught by his courtiers to 
believe himself a perfect Adonis, despite his facial deformity, 
he boldly makes suit to the lady, but his proposals are 
peremptorily rejected. The Princess, anxious to escape his 
solicitations, engages the aid of the Court Physician, Sir 
Clairvoyant (Mr. W. Farren, jun.), who turns out to he a 
most unconscionable wizard, and who endeavours, by the 
exercise of his magic arts, to obtain her as his prize. The 
intrigues of the magician are, however, defeated by the watch- 
fulness of a benevolent fairy, and after a variety of such 
adventures as are ordinarily encountered by the heroines of 
fairy tales, the Princess meets her lover in a crystal palace, 
where, by the pleasant magic of a kiss, the charm, which has 
fixed upon hima proboscis that might do credit to a young 
elephant, is dissolved, and the piece terminates with the union 
of Prince Dorus and the Princess Mignonette. The parts of 
the Count Coquelache, grand chamberlain. and Sir Carmine, 
the court painter, were very amusingly sustained by Mr. 
Compton and Mr. W, Shalders. The dialogue abounds with 





jokes, puns, and smart allusions to some of the most promis 
nent topics of the day. A reference to 


——— the new bull, 
* Just come from Rome on purpose to be baited,” 


excited some cheering in the pit and gallery. The piece is 
got up most carefully, both with regard to scenery and dresses. 
In a picture gallery scene, the Princess Mignonette and several 
other ladies represent, in proprii personis—as is supposed by 
the magician’s art—their several portraits ; and the taste and 
elegance with which this scenic arrangement was managed 
élicited a round of applause. Another beautiful scene is a view in 
the Palace garden, a rich landscape a /a Watteau, in which the 
grouping of the figures was tastefully arranged. Among the 
other scenery, the Lake of Lillies by moonlight, and the con- 
cluding tableau, introducing a novel effect, which is described 
in the billasa “ bouquet of beauty,” deserve especial mention. 
The dances are numerous and well arranged, In one of them, 
‘‘the dance of animated flowers,” the dresses of the daners 
are contrived to represent the hues of various flowers—the 
blue-bell, the tulip, the dahlia, &e., and the effect in the 
grouping was extremely pleasing. The meehanical depart- 
ment was remarkably well managed, and the transformations, 
&c.. were accomplished without any of those failures which 
are almost unavoidable on the first night of a new piece. The 
applause at the fall of the curtain was general, and we have no 
doubt the Romance of the Nose is destined to have a run. 


SADLER’S WELLS. ' 


Here the Christmas pantomime was preceded by the tragedy 
of Isabella ; or, the Fatal Marriage. The excellent manner in 
which such pieces are performed at this theatre it would be 
superfluous to describe. The crowd of nearly 3000 persons 
on Thursday night assembled within the walls of Sadler’s 
Wells, were composed exclusively of that numerous class who 
fill places of public amusement on ‘ Boxing-night.” To them 
a solemn tragedy written up to the taste of a bygone age must 
have proved a tedious introduction to their favourite enter- 
tainment. During the evening there was as much good humour 
and even decorum as could be expected from such an audience. 
The moment, indeed, that the pantomime began, their delight, 
amounting almost to ecstasy, kept them comparatively quiet. 
The title of the piece is the House that Jack Built in 1851 ; 
or, the Genie of the Ring, and Aladdin's Wonderful Lamp. 
The first scene is the enchanted workshop of Jack-of-all-trades, 
in which his followers appear busily employed at their various 
occupations. From their labours they are relieved by the 
entrance of Jack, who, having heard of the intended industrial 
fete of 1851, determines to build a house for the occasion, 
which is speedily commenced and finished, Jack’s house 
appearing in all its splendour, and it is not easy to imagine 
that a more splendid scene could be produced than that 
of the Crystal Palace. Jack then introduces to his work- 
men a few representatives of the various personages who may 
be expected to visit his house in the course of the year 
1851, amongst whom are many popular favourites—the Ne- 
paulese Prince, Jenny Lind, &c. This assemblage is now 
disturbed by the appearance of Invention, who though ap- 
proving of their endeavours to assist the views of all ingenious 
persons, begs them to remember that their exhibition is not to 
take place till the month of May, while hers comes on on box- 
ing-day. She then summons the fairies from different quarters 
of the globe to assist her, and after some hesitation she selects 
from the Arabian Nights the tale of ‘‘ Aladdin and the Won- 
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derful Lamp,”’ which story is very closely followed during the 
remainder of the opening. The scenery is upon a very ex- 
tensive scale. Evidently no expense has been spared upon its 
production, and nothing neglected in putting the piece effec- 
tively on the stage. The scene of the enchanted cavern, of 
the Royal gardens, of the flying palace, and the grand 
fairy factory of invention, may be refered to as especially 
deserving of notice. After the last of these ‘ the change ” 
takes place, when the gambles of Harlequin, Clown, Colum- 
bine, Pantaloon, &e., commence. They were maintained with 
extraordinary spirit and drollery. Amongst the best hits were 
those directed against Mr. Cobden’s attacks on the army esti- 
mates, the allusions to Louis Napoleon, Haynan and Barclay’s 
draymen, the hippopotamus, the heads of the Sunday Post- 
office Bill, Baron Rothschild being sent into Parliament, the 
Pope (Italian dishes not suited to the English constitution) ; 
Lord Brougham, who, when a steady Chancellor is called for, 
appears in a variety of characters, and is not caught in any-— 
now a schoolmaster, now a French citizen, now a Westmore- 
land poacher, everything by turns and nothing long. A very 
pretty morris dance by the pupils of Mr. Frampton, was in- 
troduced ; and on the whole nothing could be more successful 
than the Christmas pantomime at Sadler’sWells. The scenery, 
dresses, decorations, properties, machinery, &c., deserve the 
utmost praise. The performance in all respects does great 
credit to the management, and most especially to Mr. Green- 
wood, by whom the pantomime was composed and arranged. 


THE SURREY. 


The Surrey Theatre was besieged on Thursday night by an 
enormous crowd, who, we might say, took possession of it 
when the doors were opened. The throng was so great as to 
be quite beyond the control of the officers of the establish- 
ment. It took nearly two hours of squeezing, and pushing, 
and manceuvring, to get the people finally into position ; and 
when we saw men struggling for all that time, and now and 
then, missing a head that had fallen in the struggle, observed 
its place supplied by a pair of waving highlows, and as the 
face was fished up by some sympathising friends it presented 
a good honest broad grin, we could not help thinking there 
must be some virtue in Christmas and Boxing-day. ‘These 
troubles were gradually got under by good management and 
good packing, while the first piece, which nobody came to see, 
was being played; and all the inconvenience sustained was 
abundantly recompensed when the curtain rose for the pan- 
tomime—The Merry Wives of Windsor ; or, Harlequin and 
Sir John Falstaff, and the Demon Hunter of the Enchanted 
Dell. The title tells the story of “the opening” at once; 
it is, of course, a burlesque, founded on Shakspere. The 
adventures of Falstaff with the merry wives are supposed to be 
contrived by fairies in order to punish Ford and Page for 
thwarting the true love of Fenton and “sweet Anne Page ;” 
the aid of Herne the Hunter is invoked by the maiden’s father, 
but the Demon Hunter seeks her for his own bride. It will 
easily be seen that here is matter for all sorts of “ spiriting.”’ 
Falstaff’s chief misfortunes—the hiding in the buck-basket and 
ducking in the water not omitted—form good subjects for 
burlesque; but Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford are turned into 
wretched crones that might scare the birds from a field. The 
whole of the introductory part is admirably put upon the stage, 
and the chief parts—Falstaff (Mr. J. Collier), and the Queen 
of the Fairies and Puck (the Misses Coveney)—were well 
sustained, All these scenes went off satisfactorily; but when, 
at their conclusion, the various characters, mortal and super- 





natural, were gathered in a pavilion illuminated by variegated 
fires, and emblazoned with coloured crests of fairy heraldry, 
the splendour of the spectacle secured the triumph of the piece 
beyond all risk. In presence of this scene, one of the richest 
we have looked upon for a long time, the transformations take 
place, and Fenton and Anne Page, as Harlequin and Colum- 
bine, are to be pursued by the Hunter’s attendant Sprite, and 
by Falstaff as Pantaloon, and Ford as Clown—characters which 
fall to M.G. Lupino, Mdlle, Beaufort, Herr Deani, Signor Brad- 
bury, and Mr. G. Anderson. The remainder of the pantomime is 
occupied with practical and mechanical wit of the usual order, 
but selected and arranged with care and skill ; as in all these 
cases, it will be advisable to prune a little, and bring the 
matter together, but there is good ground to work upon. 
It would spoil the humour to be transferring some of the 
jokes to paper; but we may mention for the guidance of our 
young friends.—though not the young alone,—that they will 
do well to watch the contortions of the Sprite. They are 
wonderful, and there is no suspicion of danger to himself while 
he is performing—which, in this department, is a great matter. 
We advise them to observe “ the fast man,” and try if they 
can make out how it is that he is here and there and every 
where—and here and not here—almost at the same moment, 
We recommend them to keep a sharp eye upon the tea-garden 
scene, and find out, if they can, how pantaloon’s tea and 
shrimps, that he does not pay for, suddenly fly to the table of 
a better customer. But, without trying to particularize 
further, we will say that this pantomime is well got up and 
well performed, and is decidedly above the average. There 
are one or two political allusions near the end, with regard to 
which we are a little disposed to doubt whether the public be 
so unanimous upon the subjects referred to as to justify their 
introduction, except in cases where they are brought in with 
a certain singular felicity, which is at once felt to be a suffi- 
cient warrant. os 
MARYLEBONE. 


Tuis theatre is none of the largest, but, if the multitude of 
people who filled it last night had been in Drury-Lane or 
Covent-Garden, we believe there would have been an ample 


audience for either, and yet many to spare. It has the ad- 
vantage of a monopoly; no rival is within less than a mile- 
and-a-half, or two, of its locality, and yesterday the washed 
and the unwashed of the district poured into it in hundreds, 
to acknowledge its claim to their best support at the com~ 
mencement of the Christmas season. In every spot where 
sitting or standing room could be found there was an auditor, 
and, in many instances, an actor too; where an occasional 
episode in the shape of a stand-up fight added its pungency 
to the other amusements of the evening. The play was 
George Barnwell, and the players played it out, at least we 
concluded so from the acting and succession of scenes. Occa- 
sionally a few words were heard, and they were English, but 
the rest might have been Greek or German for anything we 
could discover. It was, in fact, a tragic pantomime, and, being 
tolerably worn out, was treated with due disrespect. But to the 
pantomime. The title was, Harlequin Alfred the Great ; or the 
Magic Banjo and the Mystic Raven. The curtain rose, and 
silence at once prevailed. The first scene was something in the 
nature of a dissolving view, introducing “* The Playground of 
Despair,” with tableaux ,vivans of “the betrayed one,” the 
needlewoman, the gambler, and the manager ; but unfortunately 
the process of dissolving had been carried so far that, except 
for the bills, we should have been at a loss to comprehend what 
the tableaux were intended to represent. We were then intro- 
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duced in succession to ‘‘ Hope ina blaze of light and splen- 
dour,” “ The Shade of Grimaldi,” ‘The Magic Banjo and the 
Mystic Raven,” and, at last, to the personification of our 
ancient and reverend monarch, Alfred the Great, in the swine- 
herd’s cot. The monarch’s visit to the camp of the Dartes 
followed, and various other scenes in burlesque, concluding 
with Alfred’s obtaining possession .from the Danes of the 
banner of the mystic raven, ‘andthe magical change of 
English oaks into the English fleet. Various personal meta- 
morphoses having become necessary by the turn of events, 
Alfred was changed into Harlequin, his beloved Ethelswitha 
into Columbine, Hogs-eye, ‘‘a swineherd with a sty in his 
eye,” into “ the lean and slippered pantaloon,” and Guthrum, 
the Royal and formidable Dane,.sank into the Clown. The 
elements of a good pantomime were not wanting; and, but 
for the failure here and there of adjustment, excusable on an 
opening night, the tricks went Off with great success. The 
Exhibition of 1851 gave many points to the piece, and curious 
were several of the specimens that were to be taken to that 
mighty show. Papal aggression, too, was not forgotten, and 
the Clown took an early opportunity of informing the 
audience, inthe course of his examining the Grand National 
Educational Institute, that it took a@ wise man to be the 
greatest fool. The “discerning public” caught up the joke, 
and honoured it with a hearty round of cheers. After many 
transitions, we were led to “the realms of hope,” and, 
although we might possibly have wished to remain there, we 
found that the pantomime was at an end and we were obliged 
to depart. That the hopes of the manager will be realized 
as to the success of the piece, we doubt not; for at a very 
moderate price he has furnished to the play-goers of his 
neighbourhaod an ample source of amusement during the 
evenings of the Christmas holidays. ” 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Tue performances at Astley’s were of an exceedingly 
varied character. They were aiso remarkable for their excel- 
lence, and drew down repeated applause from a very crowded 
hoyse. The spectacle of Kenilworth having been represented, 
a series of equestrian and, gymnastic feats were exhibited, 
described in the bills as ‘‘ Scenes of the Circle.”” The first of 
these introduced M. Plasche, ‘‘ the great barrel equilibrist,” 
to an English audience; and his ascent from the circle to the 
top of the stage ona small beer barrel propelled by his feet 
along a carriage-way of plank nota foot in breadth, excited 
gteat interest. One of the tiniest of fair equestrians, La 
Petite Jeannette, then went prettily through some per- 
formances on a single horse. Some alarm was occasioned 
when she was seen to drop from the horse, and, on being 
raised, to limp slightly ; but she had hardly left the circle 
when she returned to give the audience an assurance that she 
had sustained no injury. Mr. C. Adams having gone through 
a series of mythological transformations on horseback, some 
singular gymnastic feats were exhibited by the Francisco 
family, which elicited hearty expressions of approbation. An 
equestrian performance followed, in which festoons of flowers 
were introduced with good effect, A dance was then per- 
formed with singular accuracy by two horses, under the 
guidance of M. Ghella, who made his first appearance in 
England on the occasion, and the “Scenes of the Circle” 
wound up with a variety of dances on horseback by Miss A. 
Bridges. The entertainments of the evening were concluded 
with ‘an entirely new and origioal grand, historical, 
equestrian, Christmas Pantomime,” entitled Harlequin 








the White Man of Killarney. 
It entirely succeeded. The incidents do not present any 
features to call for partiealar description. Dermot Astore, 
betrothed to Kathleen, is entrapped by an emissary of the evil 
spirit of Ireland into drunkenness end gambling. A series of 
adventures succeed, in which the Fairy Prince of Killarney, 
ycleped O'Donoghue—a splendid looking personage, whose 
white horse plays a prominent part—appears as the superna- 
tural champion of temperance, and rescues poor Dermot Astore 
and Kathleen from all their difficulties, to be changed into 
Harlequin and Columbine, and the entertainment closes with 
a succession of amusing pantomimic transformations, 


and O'Donoghue; or, 





PROVINCIAL INTELLICENCE. 


MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Mr. Seymour’s quartet concert took place at the Town Hall» 
Charlton-on-Medlock, on Thursday, Dec. 18, 1850. Programme : 


PART I. 


Quartet (MS,)—Two violins, tenor, and violoncello 
Messrs. Baetens, Thomas, Seymour, and Lidel. 
Selection (from Solos)—Violin and Violoncello . . . . 
Messrs. Seymour and Lidel. 
Duet (in B flat) —Two Violins—Messrs. Thomas and Baetens Spohr. 


PART II. 
Quartet (in B flat—Messrs. Seymour and Thomas . . . Haydn. 
Quartet (in D)—Messrs. Thomas and Seymour . + « Beethoven 


We fear that Mr. Seymour has forgotten us, or we have un- 
wittingly got out of his goud graces, for positively we did not 
know of the above excellent quartet concert until it was over ; but 
as on occasion of the first (when we could not have been present 
if we would, or Mr, Seymott'tiad desired it ever so) we think such 
a provincial quartet party ought not pass altogether unnoticed in 
the Musical World, or its excellent programme unrecorded. We 
greatly regret not being present, as there were mang interesting 
features, we find, by the above seheme, and the critique given in 
last Saturday’s Guardian. 

In the first place, it must have been deeply interesting to have 
heard, for the first time, a MS. quartet, from the clever artist who 
has come to reside here, as principal second violin at the concert 
hall—M. Buetens. In the next, there were two stringed duets—the 
well-known Corelli, many a time and oft given with such gusto at 
the Festivals by Lindley and Dragonetti on violoncello and contra- 
basso, although originally written for the instruments played on 
this occasion, violin and violoncello—by Messrs. Seymour and 
Lidel ; the other, one of Spohr’s, for two violins, by Messrs. 
Baetens and Thomas. The quartets were three—the MS. one 
above-mentioned, led by the composer, Mr. Thomas playing second 
and Mr. Seymour (for the first time here) the tenor; the second, 
one of Haydn’s, led by Seymour; the third and last, Beethoven, 
led by Thomas. This alteration of places shews the equality of 
the executants, and must have been highly gratifying to the 
audience. 

The Guardian speaks in the highest terms of Bacten’s quartet, 
as “a very clever composition, which amply establishes the claims 
of Mr. Baeten as a sound and accomplished musician.”. Corelli’s 
quaint duet was encored, and Spohr’s duct-concertante is spoken of 
as ‘‘a charming composition, and it had full justice rendered in its 

erformance.” ‘‘ The admirable blending of the four‘ nstruments” 

is alluded to in Haydn’s quartet—“ nothing coula <7 finer.” 
Beethoven’s is highly praised for its power and beauty; and the 
equality of the performance, and the whole as a very pleasing 
concert. 

Mr. Seymour, we see, puts his next and third concert well 
beyond the Christmas holidays, viz., the 13th February next ; 
re Elijah,” with Misses Birch and Williams, and Messrs. Lockey 
and H. Phillips, as principals, is announced as the Christmas 
oratorio at the concert hall here, for the 9th January, 


Baetens, 


Corelli, 


od 
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We are sorry to have incurred, and in some sort merited, the 
reproof your occasional correspondent gave us in your last number. 
e have too much neglected the Monday night “ Concerts for the 
People,” and our most ample apologies are due to H. B. Peacock, 
. the spirited proprietor, who has so heartily and frequently 
invited us to attend. The “ classic concerts,” at the assembly rooms, 
of Charles Hallé, may well have seemed to absorb all our attention 
—for Hallé’s time is so valuable, that he has had to crowd the last 
four of his concerts into the last six weeks, thus causing a notice 
to appear of them in every number of the Musical World; this 
will too soon be over, for his /ast will be recorded in next week’s 
number. 

We have no desire to enter into any controversy with your 
‘‘occasional,” as to what may or may not be the duties of your 
“own” correspondent; but the charge of wilfulness we must 
disclaim, and explain a little once more at the risk of being 
egotistic, The office is on our part voluntary and self-imposed ; 
we solely profess tu give as fair and faithful account as we can of 
such “‘ Music at Manchester” as we do hear. ‘To attend and report 
on all the concerts and all the meetings of our ‘“‘ Gentlemen’s Glee 
Club,” “ Madrigal Society,” and the weekly “Concerts for the 
People,” or even the four Jullien is now giving, is more than we 
can do. One reason of our not attending any of the Monday 
night concerts this season is, the fact that without attending them 
regularly, we could not do justice to the concerts, or the rising 
talent that is fostered and brought out there. We are delighted to 
find that the short season has been so prosperous, and to know 
that Mr. Peacock’s endeavours to provide a cheap and rational 
place of amusement for ‘‘the people” have been so far eminently 
successful. There is one anomaly we could wish obviated-—that is, 
the necessity of giving all the overtures, &c., and most of the 
accompaniments. to the vocal pieces, on the organ. The organ is 
an instrument intended for a place of worship or the oratorio, and 
it does seem incongruous to hear, as we once did, Weber’s overture 


to Der Freischutz played on it, or to see announced the lovely 


pianoforte to be given on the 
organ, and without the essential’ atid’ beautiful orchestral’‘accom- 

animents. This appears to us, with all due respect for Mr. 

eacock’s well-known taste, and Mr. Banks’ admitted talent on 
both organ and pianoforte, to be little less than desecration of the 
organ and injustice to Beethoven, We see, at the same time, the 
impossibility of providing an efficient orchestra, as well as chorus, 
at the very low rate charged for admission to these “ concerts for 
the million ;” and give all credit to the projector and clever con- 
ductor for their persevering efforts to improve and raise the taste 
of the public. When it is convenient to us to attend; we shall 
report as we do on Hallé’s concerts—we trust without unfair bias 
or undue eulogium. Meanwhile we can assure your “ occasional 
correspondent,’ that we shall be glad to see his reports, not 
in antagonism, but in aid of our own, to complete the register of 
what is going on musically “in this vast hive of industry ;” and he 
must excuse us for being exceedingly loth to miss one single night 
at the assembly rooms. Hallé’s concerts are but six the whole 
year, and the instrumental talent there exhibited surpassed all 
that we have heard in six and twenty years’ experience of “ Music 
at Manchester.” 


choral. fantasia of Beethoyen for the 


LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


As I was unable to attend the last Concert of our Philharmonic 
Society, which took place on Tuesday week I must beg of you to 
insert the following critique from the judicious Courier of Wednes- 
day last :— 

x The tenth concert for the season was given last night, when the 
following compositions were embraced in the first part :— 
Symphony, No. 4,inBflat. . . . 1. + ee Beethoven. 
Song— Beautiful Nignt,” The Sleepers Awakened . Macfarren, 

Mr. Jules Stockhausen. 
Carnival Chorus: Come hither,” dngela of Venice. . 
Air—“ Nasce al busco,” dctius,. . . . 6 + + 

Mr. Jules Stockhausen. 
Chorus—" Wretched lovers!” Acis and Galatea . . . Handel. 


Hermann. 
Handel, 


. e 





“ We are always glad when the: society gives us an instrumental 
concert. The resources of the band are called more prominently 
into operation than on ordinary occasions, and we have at those 
times generally one of Beethoven’s symphonies, which the varied 
materials and numerous artistes engaged in the more miscellaneous 
performances prevent us hearing: 

“‘ That performed last evening “is. a peculiarly fine work. The 
opening adagio is very gloomy and eccentric, and is followed with. 
out pauses by a melodious allegro, in which there are some very 
telling and elegant passages for the wind instruments. The gem, 
however, of the work is the adagio, or second movement, the whole 
scoring of which is worthy of the highest admiration—the artistic 
manner in which the subject is dispersed amongst the various in« 
struments, is perfectly wonderful: There are several very quaint 
imitations in this movement taken up in succession by the bassoons, 
basses, and drums, followed by a gradual crescendo and ascending 
run on the flute into the original. subject. It embraces a beautiful - 
and difficult passage for the clarionet and flute, which was com- 
pletely spoiled by the latter instrument, which we again found, to 
our surprise, in the hands of an amateur. This feeling is much in- 
creased by our recollection cf the clever way in which Mr. Percival 
lately filled the post,and we had hoped he was permanentlyto perform 
in the band. We are prevented doing justice to the symphony, on 
account of the late hour when the first part terminated. We can 
only add that the band, in other respects, was very efficient, and the 
several movements were extremely well played, Mr. Herrmann 
conducting with zeal anc judgment. 

“Mr. Jules Stockhausen, the only vocalist engaged, is a baritone, 
with a very pleasing voice, of not much power, but possessed of con- 
siderable flexibility, and very pure in tone. He has good compass, 
and sings all committed to him with much taste. His first song, 
from Macfarren’s “‘ Sleepers Awakened” was not so well suited to 
him as the fine air of Handel, usually sung to the words, “ He layeth 
the beams of his chambers in the waters,” but which he rendered in 
the original Italian with admirable taste and much effect. His 
runs and shakes were executed with finished ease, and nothing but 
the great length of the song, occasioned by the usual Handelian 
repeat of the first part, prevented its being encored. Mr. E. C. 
Horsley played the accompaniment to the first song, and was well 
received by the audience and chorus. 

‘©The choral pieces were pretty, but not peculiarly interesting ; 
chorus by Mr. Herrmann, very creditably sung, and | Handel’s 
“Wretched Lovers,” from Acis and Galatea, admirably rendered 
and deservedly encored. The basses were very effective in the 
long runs at the termination of the chorus.” 

Jullien, who, despite the powerful rivalry of the National Con- 
certs, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, has lately terminated a most suc- 
cessful season at Drury Lane, will give three concerts, on the 
evenings of the 27th and 8lst instant, and on the 6th of January 
next. On the evening of the 7th January, the band will perform 
all the latest and most popular pieces of dance music at a grand ball. 
Jullien, on this occasion, will surpass all his previous “ doings” in 
the provinces ; for, in addition to an increased band, he will be 
accompanied by Madlle Jetty Treffz, M. Vivier, and a corps of 
French drummers, headed by their major. Such a concentration 
of talent and novelty will crowd the Philharmonic Hall to over- 
flowing, or we are no judges of what is attractive. 

Messrs. Thomas and - Haddock’s last chamber concert, which 
took place on Wednesday week, was by far the best given by these 
gentlemen; and proved that, at each succeeding concert, the 
auditory not only improve in. intelligence but the artists in their 
performances. Practice in music, as in other arts, gradually makes 
perfect ; and we doubt if, out of the metropolis, the finest speci- 
mens of chamber-music were ever so well played as they have lately 
been in the saloon of the Philharmonic Hall. The programme in- 
cluded four compositions by Schumann, Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Mayseder. A quintett by the former composer is weak and affected, 
but Haydn’s beautiful and graceful quartett was admirably played 
and relished with true gusto by the audience. The great event of 
the evening was the performance of Beethoven’s “ Rasumowsky” 
quartett for two violins, viola, and violoncello, played in a style 
which showed that the study'and practice of this difficult gem of 
chamber-music had been a labour of love with the artistes. Each 
performer exerted his utmost skill, and the result was a perfect 
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triumph. Mr. Thomas never played better ; while as respects Mr, 
Haddock, we cordially agree with a local contemporary, who says, 
“ Often as we have had occasion to note the peculiar elegance of 
Mr. Haddock’s performance, we never recollect a more unexcep- 
tionable instance of his several points of excellence than was now 
given. His purity of tone, so perfectly devoid of the slightest tinge 
of coarseness, so often mistaken for force, together with his felicitous 
identity of self with the spirit and sense of his author: these and 
his faultless intonation will ever maintain him in the high estimation 
he now possesses in the opinion of all whose judgment we deem 
of worth.” The concert terminated, amidst the applause of a 
highly-delighted audience, by Mayseder’s trio in A flat. 

Madame Anna Thillon, whose personal and vocal graces have 
rendered her so universally popular, appeared, in conjunction with 
Mr. Hudson, the comedian, at the Theatre Royal, on Thursday 
evening week, in a new entertainment, written expressly for them- 
selves by Albert Smith and Charles Selby. Both artists succeeded 
completely in amusing the audience, the “ duologue” in which they 
appeared being interspersed with numerous witticisms, and some 
capital songs, composed by Mr. Loder. The piquant and en- 
chanting Thillon never looked prettier, or sang more delightfully, 
while Mr. Hudson displayed a degree of gentlemanly ease and 
vivacity in songs and bons mots which proved him to be possessed 
of considerable comic talents. The dresses of Madame Thillon 
were in themselves a great attraction, being remarkable for their 
novelty and beauty. ‘The entertainment, which was one of the 
most delightful ever given in Liverpool, went off with great éclat, 
the laughter and applause of the audience being unceasing. Many 
of me songs, remarkable for the beauty of their melody, were en- 
cored. 

At the Theatre Royal, a scries of Poses Plastiques, under the 
title of ‘‘ Les Visions Aeriennes,” introduced in this country by 
Messrs. Alexand and Paul, were, on their first representation, some- 
what of a failure, in consequence of the incompleteness of the ar- 
rangements, and the non-arrival of some of the apparatus. This 
week, however, these curious and beautiful tableaux, the realization 
of an artist’s dreams, have been represented with a nearer approach 
to perfection. The grouping is exceedingly beautiful, the drapery 
chaste and classical, and the colouring soft and harmonious: while 
the manner in which some of the apparently imponderous figures 
are suspended in air, like floating forms of ether, setting all the laws 
of gravitation at defiance, produces an effect akin to the marvellous. 
How some of the arial figures are supported is a question for the 
curious. The tricks of Houdin, Herrmann, and Professor Anderson, 
wherein a boy is represented supported by only one arm resting 
on a staff, show the way to the mystery without explaining it. 

_At our Amphitheatre, the regular dramatic season closed on 
Wednesday evening. During the week Mr. Barry Sullivan has 
appeared in several of his favourite characters; and the larger 
portion of his audience have been nightly convulsed with laughter 
at the performance of a troupe of poodle dogs. These animals, 
directed by their tutor, a Frenchman, display an amount of sagacity 
truly astonishing. On Monday next, Mr. Bastian Franconi, of the 
Cirque National de France, makes his appearance, with a talented 
company of human and quadrupedal performers, the greater por- 
tion of whom are, however, unknown to us by name, though they 
have appeared with the greatest success in the principal cities on 
the continent. 

The last of a series of military concerts, given by the band of 
the 52nd Regiment, took place at the Philharmonic-hall on Satur- 
day week, on which occasion the stalls and boxes were occupied by 
anumerous and fashionable company. The programme was 
better selected than on the previous occasions, and the enthusiasm 
of the audience was also more hearty and spontaneous. The 
selections from Norma and Sonnambula were, with a few exceptions, 
played in a highly satisfactory manner; while the magnificent 
march from the Prophéte was given with a mingled vigour and 
delicacy which won loud applause. * At the conclusion of the con- 
certs, a beautiful gold watch was presented to the talented band- 
master, Mr. Van Maanen, bearing the following incription :—* 
Presented to Mr. Van Maanen, by the Committee of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society ; 14th Dec, 1850.” 

We regret much to state that the 52nd Regiment, with their fine 
band, leave Liverpool for Limerick next month. 





On Friday evening, Signor Poznanski gave a lecture on the 
“ Origin and Progress of Music and its instruments,” according to, 
the theory of Moses Mendelssohn, at the Royal Assembly-rooms, 
in Great George-street, which were filled by a numerous and 
highly-fashionable audience, including some of the first families of 
the town and neighbourhood. The lecture contained little that 
was new or interesting to musicians, and its effect was considerably 
marred by the difficulty the lecturer experienced in pronouncing 
our language. The musical illustrations were highly satisfactory, 
and proved Signor Poznanski to possess cousiderable merit as a 
violinist. 

Mr. Copeland is busy preparing a new pantomime at the Theatre 
Royal for the Christmas holidays. It is to surpass everything of 
the sort ever seenin Liverpool. The title is “ The Childe of Hale.” 
The opening is, we believe, written by Mr. Buckstone, the music 
by E. F. Fitzwilliam, and the comic business by Mr. H. Boleno— 
justly celebrated as the greatest fool in England. 

Liverpool, Dec. 15, 1850. J. H.N. 


BRIGHTON. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Tue annual concert of Mr. and Madame Oury took place in the 
Town Hall, on the evening of Friday, the 20th, of which the fol- 
lowing was the programme :— 

PART I. 


Duet Concertant, for Piano and Violin (Huguenots) . . 
Mr. and Madame Oury. 
Aria—-“ Regnava nel silenzio” —Mr. Sims Reeves . 
Solo Pianoforte—(Prayer from Mosé in Hgitto) + « . 
Madame Oury. 
Ballad—* Forget it not,” from The Sleeper Awakened . 
Madame Macfarren. 
Aria—Spirito gentil”—Mr Sims Reeves. . . . 
Concerto Militaire, for the Violin—Mr. Oury , 
Duetto— Da quel di”(Linda), . - . . es 
Mr and Mrs. Sims Reeves. 
PART Il. 


Oury. 


Donizetti, 
Thalberg. 


Maefarren. 


Donizetti. 
. Paganini. 
Donizetti, 


Duo Concertant for Piano and Violin (Masaniello) . . Oury. 
Mr. and Madanie Oury. 
Ballad—* Within a mile from Edinboro’? . . . « « + 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
Solo Pianoforte—" Nocturne,” and “ Polka de Concert,” . 
Madame Oury. 
Song~—-“ The Death of Nelson,’—Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Solo Violin—Rode’s celebrated Variations. . . « + « Ory. 
Performed on One String by Mr. Oury. 
Ballad—“ Gone, he’s gone,” from The Sleeper Awakened, Macfarren. 
Madame Macfarren. 
Terzetto— Ti prego”. . . «+ © + © 2 «© 6 «© » Curshman, 
Mrs, Sims Reeves, Madame Macfarren, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Conductor . . . » Mr. Walter Macfarren. 


The duets of Mr. and Madame Oury were very clear and 
effective amalgamations of the most popular features of the two 
operas, judiciously put together and admirably executed. Mrs 
Reeves is a native of Brighton, and her appearance on this occa 
sion, the first since her marriage, was of course interesting ; she 
sang the aria of Donizetti with great flexibility and neatness. 
Madame Macfarren had not been heard before in our town, and 
her first song, the ballad of “ Forget it not,” which she has been 
singing with so much success throughout the Irish tour, stamped 
her at once a decided favorite ; it was a truly touching and pathetic 
piece of musical expression, and found its way to the hearts o 
all hearers. Madame Oury’s rendering of the celebrated Mosf 
fantasia was most brilliant, and characterised by all the bes¢ 
qualities of the florid school of pianoforte playing. Mr. Reeves 
sang the aria from La Favorita like a consummate artist as he is, 
pouring forth his delicious voice in its fullest sweetness. Mr. 
Oury’s execution of the concerto of Paganini was bold and 
vigorous. The duetto, from Linda, was charmingly rendered by 
Mr. Reeves and his cava sposa. Mr. Reeves’ rendering of the 
Scotch ballad was naive and natural. Madame Oury gaye a most 
graceful interpretation to the pleasing tiifles of Mr. allace, who 


Wallace. 
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owes much to such favorable introduction of his music. “ The 
Death of Nelson” is a song for the people rather than for the 
select audience assembled on this occasion ;- Mr. Reeves did his 
best with it, but his best would have been done to better purpose 
had it been better bestowed. Rode’s variations, at first written for 
the violin, then translated into a song, and now rendered into a 
cheval de battaille for a quarter of the original instrument, afforded 
Mr. Oury a famous opportunity to display his command of the 
. fourth string. Madame Macfarren, in the extremely arduous rondo 
from the Sleeper Awakened more than confirmed the good im- 
pression she had created by the first performance ; her reading was 
in the highest degree dramatic, and her execution of the brilliant 
assages with which the songs abounds at once dashing and 
nished. This lady appeared again to great advantage in the 
opening solo of Curschman’s trio, in the sequel of which her 
delicious contralto voice blended most charmingly with those of 
her two deservedly eminently popular coadjutors. Mr. Walter 
Macfagren proved himself a first-rate accompanist and did the honors 
of theevening to perfection. I regret to state that ihe audience 
was nfore elegant than numerous—such old established favorites in 


Brighton, with so attractive a programme, had the right to expect a 
better attendance. 





FOREIGN. 


Paris.—Auber has made great progress in the compo- 
sition of his new opera, Le Corbeille de Fleurs, written ex- 
pressly for Alboni, and it is expected that by the time the 
great soprano-contralto has returned from Madrid, it will be 
ready for production. Now is the time for Auber to disprove 
what some sceptical critics have advanced against him, viz,. 
that he never wrote a great scena for a soprano. With 
such a voice as Alboni’s, and stch a singer as Alboni, he 
may give his genius its fullest scope, nor entertain a fear 
for the realization of his most brilliant conceptions. Let 
Auber only write with the recollection of Alboni in his 
head, he cannot fail to produce something which will make 
criticism itself look pale, and lend a new wonder to the 
greedy ears of the Parisians. Scribe, of course, has written 
the libretto to the new opera—Scribe, the literary Briareus of 
the age—who can create a five-act comedy with as much ease, 
and in the same time, as a tailor can make a waistcoat. 
Roger has fully recovered from the temporary indisposition 
which incapacitated him from doing full justice to his part in 
the Enfant Prodigue. He now shares with Massol the honors 
and triumphs of the performance. 

Brriin.—Madame Castellan has appeared as Alice in 
Roberto il Diavolo at the Italian Opera, and has eminently 
distinguished herself.* Alice, by all accounts, has proved one 
of the best characters in her repertoire. Meyerbeer was pre- 
sent at the first performance, and expressed himself intensely 
gratified with the singing and acting of the charming canta- 
trice. The engagement of Madame Castellan has been highly 
beneficial to the treasury, and the management has to con- 
gratulate itself on having secured her valuable services. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


A THEATRE WITHOUT AN ORCHESTEA. 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Strx,— The statement made by Mr. Mathews, which appeared in 
your journal of Saturday last, contains so many assertions intended 
to. be injurious to me both in my private and professional capacities, 
that I feel sure you will allow me to refute them. 

The evasion in which Mr, Mathews has taken refuge, will be 
foee at once by a simple comparison of this statement with his 
etter. 

The theatre has been open this season eight weeks and a half to 
the 14th December ; the band haye received salary for four weeks 


and a half (the theatre being closed for seven nights) so that the 
arrears for the present season alone amounts to three weeks out of 
seven anda half. The after season to which Mr. Mathews alludes 
consisted of only five nights—the band consenting to play six 
nights for the payment of five, and not to share with the company, 
Mr. Méthews states. So that his flat contradictions are disposed of. 

My intention, in the letter which produced Mr. Mathews’ attack, 
was not to prejudice Mr. Mathews in public opinion, but simply to 
exonerate myself and the band from a charge which is utterly 
groundless ; and to shew the amount of forbearance they have 
exhibited, I therefore confined myself to a brief statement of 
facts—facts, to the truth of which I not only pledge myself, but 
which will yet be fully substantiated. Mr. Mathews refers to my 
conduct, in not acquiescing in his wish to discharge the band ; it 
was to avoid an imputation on my character that I expressed my 
intention of retiring from the theatre—a course pursued by nearly 
every member of his original company. 

The opinion of Mr. Mathews of the “efficiency ” of the band, 
has Leen frequently and gratuitously expressed, in the presence of 
impartial and credible witnesses—the members of the band were 
also ‘‘ upright” and “ disinterested” men, until Mr. Mathews fouud 
they were anxious that their services should be remunerated—he 
then with tlie aid of Mr. J. H. Sully, (who was employed in the 
theatre as arranger and copyist) began ts engage a band, to take 
their places at Christmas, a time when it is reasonable to suppose 
he would be enabled to pay. Engagements were offered three 
weeks before the retirement of the band. 

I have never absented myself either from rehearsal or per- 
formance during the three seasons of my engagement, with the 
exception of one week, when I had Mr. Mathews’ sanction ; and if 
the band were either “ inattentive” or “ inefficient,” why were they 
engaged for the three seasons? This statement carries its own 
refutation. As these matters will shortly be settled in a manner 
that will “ prove all things.” Mr. Mathews’ flat condradiction must 
be regarded with as much distrust as his sincerity, when he made 
the following declaration at the end of the season (1849) :— 

‘« | have gained the knowledge that I am surrounded by one of 
the most loyal companious that ever entered a theatre ; actors, who 
together with the Orcuesrra, and the whole of the working part 
of the establishment, have stood by the management through good 
and evil, and carried them safely to the last night of a season of 
two hundred and forty-four nights.” 

It ought to be mentioned, that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
band were not receiving their salaries, several of them supplied 
and paid deputies themselves. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Frank Eames. 
3 , Church Place, Govent Garden. 


THE APPROACHING EXHIBITION. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Mr. Eprror,—The whole world seems bent on reaping all 
possible advantage from the coming Exposition. Statesmen, 
merchants, mechanics, agriculturists, the liberal professions, the 
literati, religionists—all seem intent on getting whatever of good 
they can at this intended gathering of the nations, And who will 
dare to say that such purposes are wrong? Has the world 
learned every thing? Are there no more scintillations, beneficial 
and germinant, to be struck forth by the wise and healthy friction 
of mind with mind and soul with soul? The lethargic and the lazy 
non-Progessionist answers in the negative ; but all who are willing 
to endure the pain of traversing unexplored regions for the sake of 
the advantages of the journey, are exclaiming on every hand, 
“Good as our world is, compared with what it was, it may be 
made a great deal better yet ; and therefore let us set about the 
work—let us strengthen each others’ hands, and cheer each other 
on a labour so glorious and and so good.” 

Feeling and believing the nobleness of these sentiments, I now" 
write to ask you, Mr. Editor, why it is that the Musical Profession 
are asleep? I can only account for this supineness on one of 
two grounds: either that music is not susceptible of further 
improvement, or else, that it is of no real, practical value. Few, 
‘indeed, Mr. Editor, would advocate the former supposition, 
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While the champions of every ot a and science are every: day 
confessing that their favourite studies are not half devttoned, 
while they are ever affirming that the present age, in relation to 
their individual pursuits, is but as thé morning’s break before the 
coming day ; shall the friends of music fold their arms,.,and say 
“there is no more to be done in ott art—we live in noon-tide 
bliss?” This may not be said. There is & great deal to be done 
in music yet. Yes, combinations of Sweet sounds, which hitherto 
have not been heard, are yet to thrill our hearts and win our love : 
music has yet to be popularized ; it has yét to be carried to every 
cottage hearth in the British Empire—in the wide world. 

Well then, let us pass to the secynd hypothesis, (i. e.) that 
music is of no practical value. Fulf well we know that this 
assumption is a false one. We have trodden the Holy Sanctuary, 
and our spirits have been purified, elevated, yea, enraptured, by the 
sacred and swelling strains of musi¢. Its martialled airs have 
inspired the brave as they sped to battle ; they have soothed the 
dying veteran as he- bled for a nation’s rights. Music has enlivened 
the monarch’s palace, it has reconciled the prisoner to his fate, it 
has whiled away the captive’s weary hours. Our homes are blest 
by it; our parlours and our drawing rooms confess its power and 
its joys. Take away music, and the charm of life is broken ; you 
remove the best elixir of the heart’s sorrows and strive to replace 
it with a poisoned chalice. 


the musical performer, the musical instrament maker, the musical 
amateur, and the music-loving publié Why should they meet 
together and yet be strangers to each other? Why should they 
separate without “ doing something worth the doing ?” 

Let them meet together. Let them have a congress—a con- 
ference—call the assemblage what you please. 

Musical composers might discuss the excellencies and the defects 
of their art. Musical instrument makers might contribute their 
share of information and suggestion to the common. stock, 
Musical performers, too, might be greatly advantaged by the free 
communication of their views. Let Ve sepresentatives of the 
people be in attendance. They should tell the profession what # 
is they require at their hands; and let the profession say what it 
is they wish for from the public. If all were thus to wpite for the 
general good, surely something great would be achieved. 

The speeches and sentiments of such a council would be worthy 
of record ; such a reéord would be a boonto the world. 

But Iam told, forsooth, that such an assembly, and such a pro- 
cedure, would be derogatory to the interests of individuals. 
Derogatory to the interests of individuals! Why, what are the 
interests of the individuals worth, when the interests of society and 
of the world are at stake!! Ifaman has a secret that will do 
good service to his profession and to society, let him reveal his 
secret, and men shall give him such a hearty plaudit as shall be 
the death of selfishness. It cannot be necessary at this period of 
the world’s history, to remind even the most sordid of the fact that 
‘‘imparted knowledge does not diminish learning’s store.” 

Iam, Mr. Editer, yours truly, AURELIAN. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Juttien.—The great conductor has departed on his Christmas 
tour. He left London on Christmas-day, and ate-his plum pudding 
at Manchester, where he opened on boxing-night with his concerts, 
He is accompanied by Jetty Treffz, Vivier, and the French drum. 
mers, with the Tambour Major, and a new fresh suit of uniform, 
built for the occasion. It is not true that the Major has cut his 
stick—he only notched it. on the second flute, in an emphatic 
beat at Drury Lane ; and Jullien has had it repaired in the Strand. 
Jullien takes with him the pick—at least some of the pick of his 
band, among whom we may mention, Keenig, Jarrett, Sonnenberg, 
Pratten, Winterbottom, Baker, with an extract from the Collins’s 
family. We shall have a fresh amount of the Jullien doings, from 
our own correspondent at Manchester next week. : 

New Oraan 1n St. Jucian’s Cuurcn, Sukewssury:—The fol- 
lowing is a description of this instrument, lately erected by Messrs. 
Groves and Mitchell, of London. The plan ‘of the stops, &c , was 
drawn out by Mr. John Hiles, Organist of the. church :—Three 
complete manuals (German Scale) from CC to F in alt. The 


At the coming Exhibition, there will be the musical composer, | . 


acting upon the Jowest octave in the choir organ. There are two 
octaves and a third, of German pedals, from CCC to E. Thé stops 
are as follows :— Great Organ:—Open diapason (metal throughout), 
open diapason, stopped diapason, principal twelfth, fifteenth, ses- 
quialtra (8 ranks)§ and trumpet.—Chotr Organ :— Bourdon {one 
octave), stopped diapason bass, stopped diapason treble, dulciana, 
keraulophon, principal flute, piccolo, and clarionet. — Swell 
Organ :'— Double diapason, open diapason, stopped diapason, 
principal twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialtra (3 ranks), hautboy, corno- 
pean, and clarion.— Pedal Organ :—Double open diapason, 16 
feet.—Couplers :— Great manual to pedals :—choir manual to 
pedals ;—swell to great. Three composition pedals to the Great 
Organ, and two to the swell. This instrument was opened on 
Sunday the 15th instant, by Mr. Hiles, whose performance gave 
great satisfaction, the voicing seale of the pipes being well suited 
to the size of the church. ' 

Dion Bourcicautt.—This highly popular and _ distinguished 
author has just completed a five-act comedy for the Princess’s, in 
which the Keans and Keeley, with all the strength of the company, 
will be employed. Mr. Bourcicault has also nearly finished a five- 
act piece for Drury Lane, and is busy, in conjunction. with Mr, 
Bridgman, in forging a drama for the Olympic. In Malaprop 
phrase, he may be styled the “Cerberus of Literature—three 
authors at once.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Just Published, aot " 
Pranieanp BEYER’S Elementary Instruction Book, for 
the Pianoforte, for Juvenile ls, contaifiing the first. rudiments of 
Music, with 106 Exercises for twa, three, and four hands, Studies, Scales, 
and short agreeable Pieces; adapted to serye as a guide to Parents teaching 
their Children. Op. 101, with a ment of 100 Recreations on favorite’ 

Airs, edited by FERDINAND Pra Esq-—Price 10s. 6d. 
100 Récréations pour la Jeunggse, eu petites lecons pour le 
Piano. 12 Supplement g/l’école preliminaire, Op. 101* 
Premier Album pour la Jeunesse, nant 6 Morceaux 
gracieux pour le Piano sug des ‘Airs allemandg*favotis, 
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SCHOTT & CO. 89, SL J 
THE PATENT PORTABLE METRONOME, 


(Registered according to 6 and 7 Vic., ¢. 65) 

S a very complete and perfect instrument for measuring 
I “time” in music. It is the size and form of a small watch, and may 
be carried in the waistcoat pocket, being similar to a spring measuring 
tape, having marked on one side the numbers of vibrations in one minute 
(as in Maelzel’s Metronome), and on the other side the Italian musical terms 
in general use. From its moderate price, smal dimensions, and practical 
usefulness, it is adapted for all classes of musicians and singers. 

Sold by al! music-sellers in town and country. 
Price, including morocco case and suspender, from 5s. to 10s. each, 
EDWARD GKEAVES, 56, South Street, Sheffield, registered proprietor. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
A Complete Method for the OBOE, comprising the New 
£ Fingerings, New Tables of Shakes, Scales, &c.,'with a concise method 
of making Reeds, adopted by the Roval Academy of Music, the Conservatoire 
Militaire of France, and by A. M. R. Barret,.Professor of the- Oboe, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the Theatre Royal Italian Opera, Le Conservatoire de 
Paris, &c., &c. Price 31s. 6d. -JULLIEN & Co,; 214 Regent Street. 


CLASSICAL AND ANCIENT .MUSIC. 
M®: BUDD, Widow of the late G. W. Budd, of the Firm of 

Calkin and Budd, No. 118, Pall Mall, begs leave respectfully to 
announce that in consequence of the decease of her late Husband, it is her 
intention to relinquish this branch of the Business, and she now offers to the 
Public, at prices greatly reduced, the LARGE. AND CURIOUS STOCK 
OF OLD kND CLASSICAL MUSIC. A Deduction of 25 per Cent. will be 
made from the Catalogue Prices, to p s to-tlie t of £3 at one 
time. Mrs. Budd takes this opportunity of stating that she purposes con- 
fining her attention in future solely to the BOOKSELLING and STA- 
TIONERY BUSINESS, and solicits from her Friends a ‘continuation of 
that patronage which has been for.so many years extended to the Firm 
of CALKIN and Bupp. j 
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